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say, they must contain not even traces of electrolytes in
solution. This becomes evident when we remember that
in dealing with the conductivity of very dilute solutions
(roir? nnnr? i o I o o normal) the traces of impurities origi-
nally present in the solvent play an important role, since
they may contribute as much to the conductivity of the
solution under examination as the substance itself the
conductivity of which is to be determined. That great
value is therefore to be attached to the extreme care exer-
cised in making such investigations becomes self-evident.
All bottles, flasks, etc., which are to come in contact with
the solution or solvent under investigation must be steamed
before being used (see p. 16).
If we wish to prepare aqueous solutions, which are the
most important from the biologist's standpoint, the water
to be used is prepared in the following way: 5 g. of glacial
phosphoric acid are added to each 40 litres* of water,
which is then distilled in a tinned vessel. The middle por-
tion only of the distillate is used. Great care is of course
taken to prevent the water in the distilling-chamber from
bubbling over into the receiver.
To free the distillate of any carbonic acid that it may
contain which would contribute in no slight way to the
conductivity of the water, and to keep the water from ab-
sorbing carbon dioxide from the air, the following appara-
tus is of the greatest service. (Fig. 40.)
The bottle A (which has been steamed, and is used ex-
clusively for storing this water) is closed by the rubber
stopper SS, which is perforated by four openings. Through
these openings pass the glass tubes kg, ml, fe, and adt the
form of each of which is shown in the illustration.
* To combine with traces of ammonia that might be present.